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velopment in a man that is of the highest interest.

It cannot be denied that Masson has brought
to light three or four facts of extraordinary sig-
nificance: "Napoleon described himself in his
childhood as being combative, adroit, lively and
extremely vivacious. He had a complete mastery
of his older brother Joseph, whom he first perse-
cuted and then complained of to his mother be-
fore poor Joseph had time to open his mouth or
collects his wits.11 The mother admits that Napo-
leon was the most mischievous of all her children
(le plus diable de tons), though the same disposi-
tion showed itself in all the others and made it
necessary to unfumish a large room to serve them
for a playground. "Napoleon," she adds, "for
whom I had bought a drum and sword, was only
happy when painting on the walls lines of sol-
diers arranged in battle."

Napoleon as a boy was anything but a brilliant
pupil. After making every allowance for the fact
that the language in which he was taught was not
his mother tongue, his shortcomings were ex-
traordinary. His French pronunciation remained
that of an Italian long after his school days were
over and his mischievous schoolfellows at Brienne
gave him the nickname of "Straw-in-the-nose"
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